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RK & FyLUM 


DUST AND FUME CONTROL 
ENGINEERS AND CONTRACTORS 


Clear the Air in Your Plant 
with KIRK & BLUM SYSTEMS 


Kirk & Blum Systems remove occupa- 
tional-disease-breeding dust and fumes 
quickly, efficiently, economically ... 
and thereby protect workmen and ma- 
chines, provide a cleaner plant, improve 
working conditions, increase produc- 
tion, insure a better product, cut main- 
tenance costs, save on insurance rates, 
Performance records of K & B installa- 
tions in plants of many of the nation’s 
industrial leaders prove this. 



























Our engineers will make a careful sur- 
vey of your p'ant, and submit recom- 
mendations for efficient, economical 
dust and fume control. Write for de- 
tails and books of interesting, valuable 


THE KIRK & BLUM MFG. CO. 
2892 Spring Grove Ave, 
Chicago Representative: C. P. Guion, 1661 N. 


Pittsburgh: Bushnell Mchy. Co., 311 Ross St. 
: Liberty Eng. & Mfg. Co., 


Exhaust System removes 
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Your Choice of More 
than 300 Styles 





Spectacle Goggles—WV Series— 
This popular series, designed in 
a number of styles and sizes, em- 
ploys Willson Wide-View Clear 
Flat Super-Tough Lenses for 
maximum protection and com- 
fort. 


Cup Goggles—RR Series—An im- 
portant series of ruggedly built 
Heavy Duty Composition Cup 
Goggles with 50 mm. Clear Flat 
Super-Tough Lenses. 


Cover-All Cup Goggles — CC 
Series — A series designed for 
wear Over correction spectacles. 
Has 50 mm. Clear Flat Super- 
Tough Lenses and Black or 
Transparent Sonite Cups. 


For Further Details and Prices 
Consult Your Nearest Authorized 
Willson Distributor 

































PROTECTION, 
COMFORT. 
VALUE / 


T opay, and every working day, hundreds 
of thousands of employes enjoy the advan- 
tages of Willson Eye Protection. Regardless 
of the worker’s occupation, or the job to be 
done, there is a Willson Goggle to meet the 
most exacting requirements. 
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HE growing importance of industrial 

health and safety is emphasized today in 
many quarters—the increasing number of 
states placing occupational disease legisla- 
tion on the statute books, the inspection 
work of insurance companies, the research 
efforts of independent laboratories, the 
laboratory and field work of colleges, spe- 
cialization in industrial medicine by physi- 
cians, and the efforts of manufacturers of 
health and safety equipment to make 
available equipment and devices to pro- 
tect workmen in industrial operations. The 


ment in which he works, and in many cases 
the entire organization. It is a source of 
discomfort and expense to the person af. 
fected and it is costly to his employer, 
Everyone benefits when the safety and 
health of workmen are 100%, and every. 
one loses when they aren't. The employer 
who keeps his plant clean, safe and health. 
ful keeps his organization operating 
smoothly and efficiently, experiences no 
production delays, and obtains the maxi- 
mum output for which the plant is geared 
and on which it makes a profit. 

It is only proper that industrial health 
and safety should be emphasized. It is fair 
that workers should expect safe and health. 
ful conditions under which they may work, 
The human machine is the most valuable 
piece of equipment in the plant, the most 
expensive to install and the most costly 
to replace. Therefore, it is not only hu- 
manitarian but good business for the em. 
ployer to keep that machine functioning 
efficiently and properly at all times. Un- 
guarded machinery, unsafe tools, dirty and 
dusty air, unsanitary drinking, bathing and 
toilet facilities, lack of protective devices 





























importance and value of safety and health on hazardous operations and the like jeop- Am 
is recognized generally by all industrial ardize the efficiency of employees and pre- 
employers today. Management is aware of | sent constant hazards to life and limb. [s 
the costs inherent in unsafe and unhealth- Fortunately, American industry has made 0 
ful working environments. great progress in promoting — industrial The 
When someone is injured or sick, it af- health and safety. But the job has only traine 
fects not only that person but the depart- just begun. being 
preve 
FEATHER - LIGHT SUMMER DUST PROTECTION! rh 
indus 
@Total weight only 3 ounces! _ 
le € 
R-110 DUSTPRUF RESPIRATOR as es 
; , meth 
Long industry’s favorite, the R-110 Dustpruf Respira- waa 
tor is doubly appreciated in hot summer dust condi- 
tions. Light, compact, comfortable, easy breathing— “re 
the R-110 provides dependable safety in fine dusts. xi 
Has all important features—aluminum body, rubber lives 
face cushion, flutter exhalation valve, replaceable felt are Ir 
filters. Costs less than any dust respirator that ap- other 
proaches its efficient performance. Try an R-110. labor 
Write for details. are n 
PULMOSAN SAFETY EQUIPMENT CORP. | ™: 
Dept. OH, 176 Johnson St., Brooklyn, N.Y. Be 
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SHOWER FACILITIES 
AT LOWER COST 


Many industries have found that a bath at the 
end of the work-day also reduces the chance of 
skin affections, thus reducing time lost by work- 
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Cireular and semi-circular 





models accommodating 5 and 
3 users simultaneously, each 72 
. Wis. 


in a separate roomy compart- 


To install one of these Multi-Stall Showers 
requires no more time—no more piping con- 
nections—than one 
shower... 

Bradley Multi-Stall Showers are used in a wide 
variety of small and large plants, institutions, 
schools, clubs. The latest and most economical 
bathing facilities, they are made by the manu- 
facturers of Bradley Washfountains—the world’s 
original group wash fixtures. 

Let us mail our new booklet, 
“Washroom 
shows how you can have show- 
lower cost. BRADLEY 
WASHFOUNTAIN CO., 
West Michigan St., Milwaukee, 


BRADLEY 
ment. MULTI-STALL SHOWERS 


conventional  single-stall 


Layouts” — which 


2259 











American Industrial Hygiene Association Formed 


N RECENT years a new science—that 

of Industrial Hygiene has developed. 
The industrial hygienist is an individual 
trained to care for workers’ physical well- 
being by an engineering approach to the 
prevention of occupational diseases and 
the maintenance of high health standards in 
industrial plants. He is also interested in 
toxicological and physiological research on 
the effects of industrial exposures, as well 
as establishing engineering standards and 
methods for controlling the human physical 
and chemical effects in various industrial 
processes, 

Some of the men who are spending their 
lives in this work are bio-chemists, others 
are mining men or sanitary engineers, while 
others are public health officials or scientific 
laboratory experts. Practically all of them 
are members of some technical or engineer- 
ing society. 

For the first time these men have banded 
together in a group to be known as the 
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American Industrial Hygiene Association. 
Its first meeting was held in Cleveland on 
June 7th after a meeting in preliminary con- 
ference in connection with the meeting of 
the American Association of Industrial 
Physicians and Surgeons. A permanent or- 
ganization was set up, a constitution adopted 
and officers and directors were elected. 

The officers are as follows: Wm. P. Yant, 
Director of Research and Development, 
Mine Safety Appliances Co., Pittsburgh, 
President; Warren A. Cook, Zurich Fire In- 
surance Company of New York (Chicago 
office), President-elect; Dr. Gordon C. Har- 
rold, Industrial Hygiene Laboratories, Chrys- 
ler Corporation, Detroit, Mich., Secretary- 
Treasurer. The Board of Directors are: Mr. 
Frank Holden, Industrial Hygienist, Pitts- 
burgh Plate Glass Co., Pittsburgh, Pa.; Mr. 
S. W. Gurney, Liberty Mutual Insurance 
Company of Boston; Mr. Frank Patty, Direc- 
tor of Industrial Hygiene, Fidelity and 
Casualty Co. of New York; Mr. D. E. Cum- 








mings, Director of Field Activities, Saranac 
Laboratories, Saranac, N.Y.; Mr. Wm. G. 
Frederick, Bureau of Industrial Hygiene, 
Detroit Department of Health, Detroit; Mr. 
Philip Drinker, Harvard University School 
of Public Health, Boston; Mr. H. H. 
Schrenck, Chief Chemist, Health Division, 
U. S. Bureau of Mines, Washington, D.C.; 
Mr. J. J. Bloomfield, U. S. Public Health 
Service, Washington, D.C.; Mr. Charles 
Poole, Department of Health of the State 
of Rhode Island, Providence. 

The meeting was held with the Industrial 
Physicians and Surgeons, because the work 
of industrial hygienists somewhat parallels 
that of industrial physicians, the principal 
difference being that the hygienist ap- 





Patents 
Pending 


JACKSON 
Eyeshields 


This light, non-fogging shield shown here in 
up position has a transparent Cellulose Acetate 
visor with full metal binding. Adjustable to 
any angle, it provides excellent vision without 
distortion. Sparks of metal will not affect it nor 
stick to it. Standard visor depth is 4"' but other 
depths up to 9'' can be supplied at small addi- 
tional cost. 





The price of C-3 in clear, smoked, amber or 
light green is $1.20 F.O.B. Detroit. \f your 
dealer can't supply you, order from this ad- 
vertisement. 


Send today for Eyeshield folder describing 
this and thirteen other types. 


JACKSON ELECTRODE HOLDER CO. 


15122 Mack Ave. Dept. 0-1 Detroit, Mich. 

















proaches the problem from an engineering 
standpoint and confines his entire efforts 
to the prevention of occupational diseases 
and the maintaining of high health stand. 
ards in industry, while the industrial physi- 
cian’s work has more to do with the cure 
after the workman has been exposed. 

Industry has been making a place for the 
industrial hygienist and, in fact, there are 
many more positions’‘open than there are 
available experienced industrial hygienists, 
The new Society, therefore, was formed to 
give the men interested in the work a com- 
mon meeting ground for the exchange of 
experiences and the co-operative solution of 
many common problems. The constitution 
of the new group permits not only member- 
ship of the recognized industrial hygienist, 
but invites to membership, as well, anyone 
who is interested in the subject of main- 
taining the health of the working man. Reg. 
istered industrial nurses and even the av- 
erage factory executive may become mem- 
bers, to help carry on this most important 
work, The dues are low enough to be at- 
tractive. 

Any information desired may be obtained 
from any one of the officers or by com- 
municating with Dr. G. C. Harrold at the 
above Detroit address. 





Dr. Clarence 0. Sappington 
Reeeives Knudsen Award 


HE annual Knudsen award for the most 

outstanding contribution to industrial 
medicine in the last year was made at the 
annual meeting of the American Association 
of Industrial Physicians and Surgeons in 
Cleveland. This presentation—the first of 
its kind—was made to Dr. Sappington for his 
authorship of the book “Medicolegal Phases 
of Occupational Diseases.” 

Dr. Sappington, who has been engaged 
in the special practice of industrial medi- 
cine and industrial hygiene since 1919, is 
the author of more than 200 articles on this 
important phase of industrial economics. He 
is now a consultant in that field. 

W. S. Knudsen, president of General 
Motors Corp. made the presentation of the 
award in person. 
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The publications briefly described in this service 
department are prepared by manufacturers’ tech- 
nical experts. The data they contain on equip- 
ment supplies and prevention methods applies to 
































156-—FANS 


A new bulletin of the Autovent Fan & 
Blower Co. illustrates and describes acid- 
moisture proof propeller fans, and vapor 
explosion proof propeller fans. Also de- 
scribes applications. 


157—SALT TABLET DISPENSER 


Bulletin of Fairway Laboratories on salt 
tablets and salt tablet dispensers. Includes 
illustrations and prices. 


I58—ELECTRICAL EQUIPMENT 


A new 84-page catalog of the Ideal Com- 
mutator Dresser Co. containing data on 
motor and other maintenance equipment, 
and electrical supplies. Profusely  illus- 
trated and with technical data. Of par- 
ticular interest to maintenance men and 
electricians. 


varied phases of occupational hazard problems. 


159—FIRE PROTECTION 

New catalog of the W. S. Darley & Co. 
containing information on fire protection 
equipment, including extinguishers, noz- 
zles, hoses, etc. 


160—MASKS 

Folder of the Martindale Electric Co. in- 
cludes descriptive data and _ illustrations 
on protective masks, and a discussion of 
the use of such masks. 


161—VALVES 


Folder of the Crane Co. on globe and gate 
valves. Includes selection data and service 
characteristic information. 


162—SALT TABLETS 

Folder of Morton Salt Co. on the use of 
salt tablets in the prevention of Heat Fag. 
Questions and answers on this hazard pre- 
sented. 


FREE LITERATURE COUPON 


Clip out and paste on postcard or enclose in envelope. 


Nos. of desired items ... 


Fim Name .... 


YourName .... 


Street and Number of Your Firm . 


...Position .. 


ae 
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EAT-FAG is a reality — an unseen but actual force which costs industry 
thousands of dollars every time the thermometer climbs. Hot days and 
heavy work make men sweat — and unless the salt that’s sweated out of their 
bodies is replaced, Heat-Fag takes its toll, production sags, and profits suffer. 


Protect Workers Against HEAT-FAG * 


In hundreds of the nation’s leading plants, Morton’s 
Salt Tablets are at every drinking fountain. These 
handy tablets, taken with a drink of water, repre- 
sent the most convenient and easiest way to keep 
the amount of salt in the body at just the proper 


balance intended by nature. 7 


MORTON'S SALT TABLETS _ 
Dissolve in 50 Seconds &, 3 
They are easy to take . . . they dissolve quickly. 
Only the purest and most highly refined salt is used! 


MORTON’S DISPENSER — Sanitary, 


Economical, Convenient 
This modern dispenser — and Morton’s Salt Tablets — re- 
present the most efficient and sanitary method yet perfected 
to supply salt to employes. A single push of the lever at 
the base dispenses one tablet at a time. Install Morton's 
Dispensers and Salt Tablets in your plant now. Place your 
order today. Shipments will be made promptly — prepaid. 


Write for folder— ‘‘Heat-Fag”’ 


SALT COMPANY (fos. 















MORTON 
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Industrial 
DUST CONTROL 


By Roy P. Warren, Research Engineer 
Buffalo Forge Co. 
Buffalo, N.Y. 





ARGER industrial establishments 
have for years recognized the 
value of dust control and elimina- 
tion systems. Such plants have in- 
stalled efficient equipment and main- 
tain the system for economical and 
effective operation. But many more 
smaller plants have not heretofore 
realized the fact that dust control 
systems pay for themselves in worker 
health and efficiency, in decreased 
maintenance costs, in production ef- 
ficiency and in better finished prod- 
ucts. It is the purpose of this and 
succeeding articles to present basic 
principles on dust contro] and sug- 
gestions for these smaller plants to 
guide them in installing efficient and 
economical dust control systems. 
The successful solution of any 
problem demands certain knowledge 
and information concerning _ that 
problem. Various tools and equip- 
ment are needed, and the skill and 
knowledge of how to use those tools 
and that equipment is essential. In 


considering a program for the con- 
trol and elimination of industrial 
dusts, one of the prerequisites is a 
knowledge of dusts—size, nature, etc. 


Size 

Particles ranging anywhere from 
.2 micron to 4000 microns in size 
will be met in dealing with the dust 
control problems. Most authorities 
today agree that particles over 20 
microns in size may be classified as 
nuisance dusts. Particles from .2 
microns up to 20 microns are those 
which present hazards to health. It 
is the smaller size particles with 
which we are concerned in this series 
of articles. The subject of size is 
always rather confusing to those 
whose responsibility it is to meet 
the problem of dust control. There- 
fore, Table I shows sizes of dust par- 
ticles in comparison with more com- 
mon materials to aid in fixing in the 
reader’s mind an approximation of 
these sizes. 


First in a series of short, concise ar- 
ticles discussing elementary but fun- 
damental problems involved in in- 
stalling and maintaining efficient and 


economical dust control systems in 
industrial plants. Plant surveys and 
facts on dust particles are discussed 
in this article. 
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TABLE | 
Size in Size in Screen Typical 
Microns Inches Size Material 
2 .00000788 Tobacco smoke. 
1.0 .0000394 Bacteria. 
15 .0000394—.000197 Paint pigments, optical rouge. 
10 .000394 
35 .00138 Pollens—Cement dust. 
50 .00197 300 Talcum powder. 
15 .00295 200 200 mesh ores, human hair. 
100 .00394 150 Some ceramic raw materials. 
1000 0394 18 Ordinary pin head. 
4000 1576 Some BB shot. 








Problems Created by Industrial Dusts 


Almost all dust problems found 
in industry can be broken down into 
four stages in the approach to their 
solution. These are: Collection, Con- 
veying, Disposal and Determinations. 
In general each problem will lend 
itself to either direct or indirect con- 
trol at the source of dust. 

The conveying phase of the prob- 
lem is important because unless the 
duct system is kept clean it will not 
function properly—inadequate dust 
control will result—and the purpose 


Automatic 5-minute interval exhaust bag col- 
lector shakeout in glass manufacturing plant. 
Courtesy, U. S. Department of Labor 
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of the installation will be defeated. 

Much has been published relative 
to the necessary velocities required 
to obtain first class results and in the 
case of the hazardous industries in 
which dust control work is under the 
control of Federal or State authori- 
ties, the codes expressing the rules 
and regulations give the minimum 
velocities permitted. Details of con- 
struction pertaining to many safety 
angles are also part of the code re- 
quirements. 

This angle of industrial dust con- 


Belt conveyor, exhausted at both ends, 
showing air ducts. 
Courtesy, U. S. Department of Labor 



























Material 
Foundry Dusts 
Grain Dusts 
Lead Dust 
Rubber Dust 
Fine Coal Dust, Ore Dust 
Lint Dust 
Plastics Dust 
Metal Dust (grindings) 





TABLE II 


Velocities in Feet Per Minute 
3000-4000 
2500-3600 

5000 

2000 

1000 

1500 

1000 

2200 


3009 








trol is of vital importance to both in- 
dustry and manufacturers of dust 
control equipment because the oper- 
ating cost of the installations will 
under certain conditions vary as the 
square of the velocity ratio, there- 
fore, much work is being done jointly 
by the authorities, industries and the 
said manufacturers in establishing 
minimum velocities which are equit- 
able in all respects. Table 2 gives the 
velocities for some of the more com- 





General view of "banker'' operation exhaust 
in operation. 


Courtesy U. S. Department of Labor 


mon dusts, required by good engin- 
eering practice under ordinary condi- 
tions. 





The disposal of the collected ma- 
terials is accomplished by one of the 
following methods: Gravity precipi- 
tation, certifugal action, filtration, 
washing or scrubbing. and electro- 
static precipitation. These will be dis- 
cussed more in detail in a later ar- 
ticle which treats with various equip- 
ment for handling industrial dust. 

From the discussion just given rela. 
tive to the elements of dust control 
problems, it will be evident to the 
reader that each job must be prop- 
erly engineered and that a thorough 
knowledge of the fundamentals of air 
movement is the first essential in ap- 
proaching a problem of dust control. 


Making the Survey 

The form on page 32 is suggested 
for use in making the plant survey 
to determine what exposures exist in 
the plant, the nature of the exposure. 
how many workmen are affected, and 
what type of equipment will do the 
elimination and control job most ef- 
fectively and efficiently. 

Competent engineers and research 
men should be utilized to make this 
survey. Such a form should be made 
up for each separate operation and 
the information should be kept up-to- 
date by regular check-ups once the 
system has been put in operation. 


99 
(Please turn to page 92) 
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Aerodyne Fan, includes a steel hood over 20’ 6” diameter air shaft, a steel adapter to connect 
steel hood to fan and extended shaft with flexible couplings. 


Courtesy, Jeffrey 


Manufacturing Co. 





Reducing COMPENSATION COSTS 
in Mining 





By Danie C. Harrincron, Chief Health and Safety Officer 
U. S. Bureau of Mines 


OW can the mining industry re- 

duce compensation payments? 
That question implies, first, that the 
cost can be reduced. Yet, the truth of 
the matter is that the mining industry, 
in company with practically all other 
industrial operations, will be con- 
fronted by materially higher com- 
pensation costs than those of the past 
or present. Yet, that foreboding out- 
look need not necessarily become a 
reality. Compensation costs can be re- 


dueed—By THE REDUCTION IN 
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THE OCCURRENCE OF ACCI- 
DENTS. And accident occurrences 
can be reduced at least 75°¢, and 
more, with the application of the right 
practices and equipment. Obviously, 
with this reduction realized, com- 


pensation payments will be reduced 
accordingly. 

Therefore, the answer to the first 
question is yet another queston. How 
can accidents in mining be reduced? 
answer that 


This article attempts to 
question briefly. 











In the first place, expenditures for 
the safety and health of workers 
must show a dollars and cents return 
on the investment. While it is true 
that the primary consideration of this 
question should be from a humani- 
tarian standpoint, experience shows 
that to succeed any safety program 
whether in mining or elsewhere, must 
prove profitable. This may be a 
cold-blooded attitude, but nonetheless 
logical. Industry, under our economic 
system must show a profit if it is to 
exist. Hence, safety, as an integral 
part of industrial operations, must 
also show a profit. Mine executives 
and operating officials who consider 
saving human life and limb sufficient 
justification for the expenditure of 
money on safety, even if there is no 
immediate dollars and cents return, 
usually find that these so-called hu- 
manitarian expenditures do pay large 
monetary dividends. 

Prevention of accidents in mining 
is more complicated than in surface 
industrial work. This difficulty of pre- 
venting accidents in and around mines 
is well-known, and most countries 
and states have regulations to guard 
the safety and health of workers in 
mining and allied industries. How- 
ever, it should be pointed out that 
these regulations for the welfare of 
mine workers are merely skeletonized 
outlines of some minimum require- 
ments and do little more than suggest 
procedures which may or may not 
be safe or healthful. Most of these 
regulations are out-of-date as applied 
to present-day methods and condi- 
tions in mines, and none of them in 
itself is adequate to protect life, limb, 
health or property. 


Safe Practices in Mining 
All officials and workers in mines 





should be familiar with Federal, State 
or local laws and regulations as to 
health and safety in mines, as well 








as with the company health and safety 
rules. Every mine should have a full. 
time safety man, or at least one per- 
son whose primary job should be safe. 
ty work. This safety man should con- 
duct inspections regularly, and make 
recommendations and suggestions to 
company officials. These recommenda- 
tions should be considered by the 
safety committee, which should be 
composed of both officials and work- 
ers and which should meet at least 
once a month, 


Medical Service 


Adequate medical and surgical 


service should be readily accessible 


to 


the mine, and every underground 


mine should keep a record that will 
show the time each worker enters and 
leaves the mine and approximately 
where he may be found while in the 
mine. All persons should be trained 


in 


the 


Bureau of Mines first aid 


course. 


It is suggested that physical exam- 


inations should be given workers be- 
fore they are employed and annually 


thereafter. However, this examination 
should be given only for the purpose 
of improving health and safety mea- 
sures. 


Protective wearing apparel, such 


as hard hats, gloves, goggles, safety 
shoes, etc., should be worn where the 
occupation is of such a nature that 
such equipment will protect life, limb 
and health. It is recommended that 
as a minimum all persons in and 
around the mine should wear hard 
hats and safety shoes. 


Dust and harmful gases in the air 


of a mine should be kept at an ab- 
solute minimum. No dry drilling 
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should be permitted. In some coal 
mines rock-dusting is accepted as a 
main operating function, and assessed 
against operating costs just as are 
ventilation, haulage, drainage, blast- 
ing, etc. 


Ventilation 


Every mine should have a mechani- 
cally controlled ventilating system 
with the main intake air course in a 
separate opening from the return-air 
course, and with the main ventilating 
fan preferably on the surface and so 
installed that the direction of the air 
can be easily reversed. 

It is preferable that the main- 
hoisting or travelling mine openings 
should be on intake air. Every mine 
should be so ventilated that the air 
of the working places shall be free 
of gases, dusts, and of temperatures 
and humidities dangerous to health at 
all times. Sufficient quantities of pure 
circulating air should be maintained 
to keep dangerous quantities of finely 
divided dust particles from the air 


breathed by the workers. There should 
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be at least 2000 cubic feet of air per 
minute passing through every work- 
ing place, and preferably past every 
working face. 

As for the important question of 
blasting, this operation should never 
be done during the working shift 
as it throws into the air great quan- 
tities of finely divided dust as well 
as considerable amounts of poisonous 
gases and explosive gases, Places in 
which blasting is done should be wet 
down thoroughly previous to firing 
the shots and also immediately upon 
the return of the men to the face 
after shots have been fired. Unless 
ventilation is very effective, an hour’s 
time should be allowed to elapse be- 
fore workers return to the face. 

Other important considerations for 
maximum mine safety include fires, 
electrical equipment, clearance of 
passageways, fire doors, haulage, 
lighting and inspection. However, it 
has only been possible in this short 
article to touch briefly upon some of 
the more general safety measures. 
This does not preclude the importance 
of all safe practices. 


Longwall face—timberman knocking out temporary safety posts as the machine 
advances along the face. Courtesy, U. S. Bureau of Mines 












Maintaining Health and Comfort 
WITH SALT 


When discussed from a non-medical and non-technical viewpoint, 
it is easy to understand the cause of heat illness, and easier to 


apply preventive measures. 





By R. C. TALBert 


LANTS which have adopted the 

use of salt for workers employed 
in hot operations and during hot 
weather report unanimously _ that 
cases of heat sickness are rare. As a 
result of the experience of these 
plants, over the past several years, 
other companies which have not here- 
tofore used salt, and which have had 
numerous cases of heat illness, are 
seeking information about the cause 
and cure of this occupational hazard. 
For the purpose of simplicity and ease 
of understanding, the very popular 
question and answer method of fur- 
nishing this information to such 
plants is used in this article. 

Question—What is the cause of 
heat fag? 

Answer—Heat fag is caused by the 
loss of salt from the body. Men work- 
ing under hot conditions and who 
sweat profusely lose this vital element 
of salt with the loss of water from 
the body. From laboratory tests and 
actual experience, it has been proved 
that it is the loss of sodium chloride 
from the body which makes a person 
susceptible to heat illness. 

Question—What workers are sus- 
ceptible to heat illness? 

Answer—Men working under con- 
ditions of extreme or excessive heat 
may be the victims of heat sickness. 
Workers employed outdoors, such as 
in construction work and quarries, as 





well as workmen at hot operations in 
steel mills, foundries, smelting plants 
and similar industries are susceptible. 

Question—What is the preventive 
measure for heat fag? 

Answer—Again we draw upon 
clinical and laboratory tests and the 
practical experience of industry for 
the answer to this question. It has 
been proved that the use of salt, or a 
combination of salt and dextrose with 
drinking water will prevent heat ill- 
ness. 

Question—ls it natural to have salt 
in the body? 

Answer—Yes. Salt or sodium chlo- 
ride is one of the 18 primary mineral 
salts forming the chief constituents of 
the bodily structure. There is a very 
delicate chemical balance in all the 
tissues of the body. Salt plays a very 
important part in maintaining the nor- 
mal chemical reaction. It also unites 
with the undesirable chemical ele- 
ments in the food, changing them to 
substances which may be thrown off 
naturally by the body. 

Question—Of what importance is 
salt to the body? 

Answer—Among the many reasons, 
one of the most important is the fact 
that it is necessary for every part of 
the body to have a certain amount of 
water. Salt is the most important 
agency in the body which enables all 
parts to hold the amount of water they 
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need. Several different substances in 
the blood perform the job of main- 
taining the necessary amount of water 
in the blood. Salt is one of these sub- 
stances and in itself holds twice as 
much water in the blood as all the 
other substances together. Salt also 
erforms this important function in 
other bodily fluids and in the bodily 
cells. 

Question—Is there any way for a 
worker to know that the bodily salt 
supply has been depleted to a danger- 
ous point? 

Answer—Unfortunately, heat ill- 
ness does not warn the worker of its 
approaching danger. Workers who 
sweat a great deal naturally have a 
desire to drink considerable amount 
of water. Water alone, however, will 
not prevent heat fag. It is the salt 
which should be taken when the 
worker drinks water which performs 
the function of preventing heat ill- 
ness, 

Question—In view of the fact that 
there is no warning sign, what is a 
method of making certain that work- 








ers who perspire excessively keep the 
bodily salt supply at a normal level? 

Answer—It is recommended that 
salt or a combination of salt and dex- 
trose be made readily available to 
workers. A convenient form of fur- 
nishing these is with tablets. 

Question—Are salt tablets avail- 
able commercially ? 

Answer—Yes. Both salt and com- 
bination salt and dextrose tablets may 
be purchased from several sources. 
These tablets are available in 5, 10 
and 15 grain sizes. The most com- 
monly used size today and the most 
convenient for the worker is the 10 
grain. 

Question—What is the proper 
amount of salt recommended in ratio 
to the water consumed ? 

Answer—One level teaspoon of salt 
(approximately 83 grains) per gallon 
of water consumed is recommended. 
Men working at the furnaces in steel 
mills and foundries, for example, 
often consume as much as two gallons 
of water in a day. The recommended 








(Continued on page 32) 


Workmen employed in hot operations are subject to the hazards of heat illness. Use of salt 
tablets will help to eliminate this occupational hazard. Courtesy, U. S. Department of Labor 


























GROUP SHOWERS 


A new group shower with foot treadle 
control is announced by Bradley Washfoun- 
tain Co. With this new equipment, the 
water is turned on automatically when 
users stand upon the treadle platform, 
stops flowing when the users step off. Pre- 
tempered water only is used, thus giving 
safe water temperature and reducing water 
consumption. Designed to eliminate waste 
which occurs during shower adjustment 
and when users are not under shower. 





Available in both circular and semi-circu- 
lar styles, for 5 or 3 persons, and with or 
without partitions. 


STEEL LIFT TRUCK 


A new all steel lift truck platform with 
double corrugations is announced by The 
Union Metal Manufacturing Company. The 
platforms are available in all the cus- 
tomary variations including a complete line 
of steel corrugated platform boxes. 

The patented platform corrugation con- 
sists of two half round recesses joined by 
a raised center rib. Both recesses and 
raised rib traverse the entire deck of the 
platform, rolling over the knee in a grad- 
ual curve and down the legs. It is claimed 
that this construction gives exceptional 


strength at the knee where the usual point 
of failure occurs; that in flowing over the 
bend the center rib acts as a knee brace 























ff 3 




















or gussett; that in traversing the deck it 
acts as an integral bar brace; and that in 
the legs it acts as a bar brace stiffener, 


PORTABLE ELECTRIC BLOWER 


Breuer Electric Co. announces changes 
in their line of portable electric blowers, 
The water lift on the 1 h.p. model has 
been increased from 46%” to 52”, with 
increases on the 


proportionate smaller 





models. Blowers have been equipped with 
new double grease seal ball bearings to 
eliminate oiling. Tools have been rede- 
signed; and a double-curved extension 
handle for floor cleaning has been added 
to increase cleaning efficiency and speed 
when used as a suction cleaner. 


NEW SALT TABLET DISPENSER 


A new type of dispenser for supplying 





Additional information and descrip- 
tive literature on any of the products 
mentioned in this service department 
may be obtained by writing Dept. N, 
OccupaTionaAL Hazarps & SaFETY, 
812 Huron Road, Cleveland, Ohio. 
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LAS FIELD 


workers exposed to high temperatures with 
salt (sodium chloride) tablets to prevent 
heat sickness is announced by the Davis 
Emergency Equipment Company. 

This new Salt Tablet Dispenser is made 
of black plastic, which is chemically inert 
to salt. When a knob at the bottom is 
turned in either direction, a single tablet 
is dropped into the palm of the hand. 
There are two sizes, one holding 1000 
tablets and one holding 500. The smaller 
dze is suitable for mounting on a truck 
serving field workers or for use in small 
establishments. For the individual use of 
feld workers, booklets containing six tab- 
lets, individually wrapped in cellophane are 
supplied. 


SWEAT PAD FOR INDUSTRIAL 
WORKERS 


A new aid to the comfort and efficiency 
of industrial workers is a sweat pad made 
fom the du Pont Company’s fine-pore 
cellulose sponge, and designed to be worn 
over the forehead. Known as “Drybrow,” 
this pad absorbs 20 times its weight in 
moisture, due to the cellular construction 
of the sponge material. Hence, it prevents 
perspiration from tricking into the eyes 





Statements made in connection with 
any product mentioned in this service 
department are based on manufac- 
turers’ claims. Although these claims 
are believed to be true, this magazine 
does not guarantee that to be the case. 
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and blurring the vision. For those who 
wear goggles, it saves the need of con- 
stantly wiping the lenses while working in 
hot temperatures, and thus leaves the hands 
free for the work at hand without inter- 
ruption. 

The device consists of a flat piece of 
cellulose sponge bound at the ends with 
tape and equipped with a one-piece latex 
rubber headband. The sponge is soft and 
pliable and will not cause irritating pres- 
sure. When dipped in cool water and 
gently squeezed before wearing, the pad 
stays damp, providing a cool application 
for the head. This preliminary moistening 
also lengthens the life of the material. 

Tests have shown that the pad resists 
chemical action of perspiration. It can be 
washed clean with soap and water and 
sterilized by boiling without affecting the 
texture or durability of the material. 


NEW ONE-HAND FIRE 
EXTINGUISHER 


Walter Kidde & Company announce their 
new Kiddie-LUX portable carbon dioxide 
two-pound fire extinguisher. This unit feat- 
ures a_ pistol-grip handle with trigger- 





control valve and self-locking horn. Highly 
efficient discharge of carbon dioxide with- 
out waste directly on a fire is provided 
by finger-tip control and balanced one-hand 
operation. 








PROTECTIVE CREAMS in the 

























Prevention of Dermatitis 


Many industrial operations call for the handling of greasy and dirty objects, as 
well as acids caustics and chemicals. Protective creams will 
aid in preventing dermatitis 





Part 2 of a series 
By G. C. Harrop, Ph.D. 


Chief Chemist, Industrial Hygiene Division, 
Chrysler Corporation 


HROUGH the agency of safety 
engineers, the use of the proper 
type of shoe for industrial work has 
been adequately covered in regard to 
protection from mechanical injury. 
Further emphasis on the proper 
types of materials as elaborated pre- 
viously for boots used in special jobs 
should lead to a diminution of derma- 
toses, and a reduction in the cost of 
such protection. To proper use of 
heat-resistant leggings and boots, for 





protection from hot substances such 
as are found in the iron and steel in- 
dustry, has eliminated many of the 
“burn” type of dermatoses. 

A further aid is found in the use of 
wooden soles which may be strapped 
over the regular shoe. In some cases. 
shoes with wooden soles or synthetic 
rubber soles with special non-slip sur- 
faces will provide effective sealing 
out of irritant chemicals or solvent 
mixtures. 
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Care of Equipment 


As will be mentioned in the fol- 
lowing section on personal cleanli- 
ness, it is obvious that the proper 
deaning of all personal protective de- 
vices is of paramount importance. 
Not only should the articles used be 
washed frequently and rinsed thor- 
oughly so that no harsh chemicals are 
let in or on fabrics, but they should 
at times be treated with disinfectants. 
Formaldehyde, steam, or the 
various phenolic disinfec- 
tants are cheap and ef- 
fective. The choice of 
disinfectant should 
be governed to some 
extent by the ma- 
terial being treated. 
The above discus- 
sion is particularly 
relevant if the equip- 
ment is such that it 
must be issued to more 
than one individual. 


Radiant Energy 

Radiant energy, such as ultra-violet 
light, from any source whatever, de- 
mands adequate protection. The eyes 
should be protected by goggles hav- 
ing colored glass which has a capacity 
for absorbing ultra-violet and infra- 
red rays. It should be noted that not 
any colored glass is suitable, but that 
approved glasses with approved Bu- 
reau of Standard’s numbers should be 
used for each different operation. 
When other parts of the skin surface 
may be exposed to excessive radiant 
energy, either the suitable protective 
clothing should be used or some espe- 
cially compounded protective cream. 
In this connection, it is interesting to 
note that paints made with titanium 
dioxide will absorb practically all 
ultra-violet rays. The compounding of 
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this substance in a suitable fine dis- 
persion in a protective cream should 
aid in the removal of harmful effects 
on the skin. 


Protective Creams 


Oftentimes, the mechanical types of 
protection have to be supplemented 
by creams, ointments, and chemical 
mixtures. The use of protective 
creams is a mechanical form of per- 
sonal protection but the addi- 
tional factor of a cleansing 
action is introduced in 
some forms of protec- 

tive creams. 

It has been men- 
tioned in a previous 
article that creams 
may be used with 
gloves to furnish 
better protection. 

So, too, on those 
portions of the body 

where rubbing occurs 
such as the neck, waist, 

wrists and ankles, a protec- 
tive cream offers some aid. For such 
uses, a lanolin base cream is de- 
sired. Actually there are many situa- 
tions where the use of pure lanolin 
itself or petrolatum provides the 
cheapest form of protection. There 
are, however, many conditions where 
these products will not be suitable. 
This is in general true of any or all 
of the protective creams, 

The best protection requires the 
use of a specific type of protecting 
agent for each general group of irri- 
tant and for each special situation. 
The rapid introduction of new sol- 
vents and new chemicals has de- 
manded special agents which will not 
be affected by these solvents. Insofar 
as is known, no single cream is a posi- 
tive protection for all substances. The 


n 









widespread use of chlorinated sol- 
vents is an example of a class of ma- 
terial against which the ordinary 
cream will not protect. The spread in 
the use of hydrogenated naphthas in- 
troduced another class of solvents 
which some of the formulations did 
not keep away from the skin. 

It is believed that a very limited 
number of the newly introduced 
creams will protect to a great degree 
against one class of solvents and one 
that we know of will give reasonably 
good protection against several of the 
more important classes of solvents 
such as chlorinated solvents and hy- 
drogenated naphthas as well as ben- 
zene, nitrobenzene, etc. However, no 
cream is known which will give good 
protection against mixtures of several 
classes of solvents. Thus, most creams 
will fail against the alcohol and kero- 
sene mixtures which are very produc- 
tive of dermatoses. 

Examples of other mixtures which 
cause great difficulty are the kerosene- 
alcohol-water mixtures, the chlorin- 
ated solvent, gasoline, chemical mix- 
tures; turpentine; alcohol; some 
denatured alcohols; turpentine, lac- 
quer solvent, and hydrosolvent mix- 
tures. Many other examples are 
known where the solvent mixture pro- 
vides too difficult a test for all the 
creams we have investigated. True, 
some protection is provided by the 
best creams especially designed for 
this purpose but complete protection 
is not obtained. 

When antifoam agents such as octyl 
alcohol are mixed with wetting agents 
and other chemicals in mixtures, the 
water insoluble type creams may be 
relatively inefficient. 

In the cases where solvents of a 
type which will not mix with water 
are found, not one but perhaps two or 





three types of cream may be needed, 
These may be water soluble and may 
act in some cases as a Cleansing agent, 
The application to clean hands three 
times a day and the resultant washing 
off of the cream will in itsel{ be an 
aid to the prevention of dermatoses, 

The previous considerations are 
mentioned as additions to the cases 
where water solutions contain varying 
amounts of divers chemicals. 

In the case of creams used in water 
solutions of chemicals, the cream 
should not be soluble in water and 
must be washed off with suitable 
cleansing agents. This does not mean 
kerosene, gasoline or other solvents 
are needed but that a suitable and 
effective soap cleanser should be used. 

Cases exist where no greasy sub- 
stance should be used because of pro- 
duction reasons. The heavy metal 
soap or bentonite type of cream are 
useful in some of these problems, 

No cream should be used on a given 
job where that cream is not highly 
insoluble to all the substances in use 
which might act as an irritant. 

Creams are on the market which 
will provide protection when reason- 
ably strong acids or alkalis are en- 
countered. An example of a situation 
responding to this protection is found 
in the cyanide heat treat rooms where 
alkalis and heat combine to cause 
dermatoses. Boric acid mixed into a 
lanolin base provided good protec: 
tion. In a chrome plating operation, 
where acids are found, the substitu- 
tion of borax for the boric acid 
proved effective. The above, or vati- 
ous proprietary creams using these 
principles and providing reserve al- 
kali or acid to combat acid or alkali 
environments should be used when- 
ever such problems appear, since 
more effective protection is provided. 
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Prop Your Profits With 
PROPER POSTURE 


By E. N. Husppetr 


Kewaunee Mfg. Co. 


OR some time the interest of the 

American people, including busi- 
ness executives, factory superintend- 
ents, foremen and working people 
has been solicited by means of pic- 
torial and verbal suasion in diversified 
advertising media, in what to do to 
take up that “Three o’clock let-down” 
or that “Four o’clock sag.” 

The extent to which the remedies 
offered enjoy sound merit for doing 
what is claimed is of no concern here, 
but it is noteworthy that Cure, or 
merely a measure of relief, without 
reference to its satisfaction or dura- 
tion, is the keynote of the “reason 
why” theme on which the appeal of 
the advertisements of the alleged 
panaceas is based. 

But every man and woman—and 
even the adventurous little youngster 
profiting from a brief spell of inno- 
cent research—knows that Prevention 
offers a degree of safety and security 
that makes it much to be preferred. 


Every factory executive wants a full 
return from his employees in the form 
of consistent production volume and 
accuracy but, unfortunately, they de- 
prive themselves of enjoying the re- 
sults they seek by neglecting to give 
due consideration to the important 
production factor of proper seating. 
They spend money for good ma- 
chinery, see that it is correctly in- 
stalled on a firm foundation, insist on 
its proper care, lubrication and main- 
tenance and yet overlook, or under- 
estimate, the importance of properly 
installing, or seating, the human ma- 
chine on whom the output and life of 
the costly mechanical machine de- 
pend, 

And where correct posture seating 
is needed the most, that’s where it has 
been neglected the most—in the fac- 
tory. To have an operator seated at 
a costly machine on seating equip- 
ment that makes it hard or impossible, 
for that operator to get the best and 


' Left—Good posture increases employee comfort and production efficiency. 
Right—Operators in textile mills correctly seated to prevent fatigue and lowered efficiency. 


Back rests are adjustable for good posture. 





Courtesy, Kewaunee Mfg. Co. 















the most out of the machine is a costly 
practice, destructive to production 
schedules, profits and morale, yet it is 
a situation that prevails in many 
plants where it is boosting costs and 
doing industry as a whole a serious 
harm. 

Briefly, to obtain maximum efficien- 
cy and safety in sedentary occupa- 
tions, the worker must be seated 
that certain height which places him, 
or her, in natural and convenient eye- 
level and arm-level relationship with 
the working plane. Moreover, this 
height should be individual, that is, it 
should be adjusted exactly, even to 
the slightest fraction of an inch, to the 
requirements of the individual as de- 
termined by his, or her, physical size, 
or by the height of the working sur- 
face. 


Higher Efficiency 


The rule that every action induces 
a reaction may be seen to be faith- 
fully exemplified throughout the en- 
tire study of correct posture seating 
and its ultimate reactions in the form 
of higher efficiency, greater produc- 
tion, lowered costs and increased 
profits. 

The invigorating mental and physi- 
cal effects of intelligent moderate ex- 
ercise are brought about by the im- 
petus thus given to deep breathing 
and to blood circulation which, in 
turn, operates as a cleansing purge 
and stimulant to the entire human 
system. 

Like the cleansing of any general 
type of enclosed mechanical appara- 
tus by means of a liquid solution 
under pressure, the circulating blood 
stream washes and re-washes, so to 
speak, the whole interior of the hu- 
man system, bringing renewed vigor 
to the brain and ridding the body 





muscles and organisms of impurities 
which, while present, hamper and 
impede smooth and _ well-intended 
bodily effort. 

Since it is clearly seen that step- 
ping up mental and bodily efficiency 
is inevitably brought about by 
proper breathing and blood circula- 
tion resulting from physical activity, 
the corollary of convincing truth fol. 
lows that securing and retaining high 
mental and physical vigor in a hu. 
man body that is seated for hours at 
a time is dependent on providing 
for that human body the type and 
size of scientifically designed se rating 
equipment that will support it in 
such a way that its organisms and 
muscles wil! be free to function as 
nature decreed. 


Begin Right 
The old saying, “Well begun is 


half done,” has a direct and signifi- 
cant application in the prevention of 
mental and physical fatigue in the 
performance of occupations that must 
be done while the worker is seated. 

It has been repeatedly proved by 
men and women who have tried it 
that if you assume a correct posture 
at the BEGINNING of a task you 
will find that the retention of your 
posture becomes easier the longer 
you hold it, your work has added 
interest and enjoyment, you can do 
your best with less effort and that 
you can, seemingly, continue work- 
ing indefinitely at a high produc- 
tion rate without tiring. 

If you sit at your work on a seat- 
ing unit that has been built without 
regard for the scientific principles of 
body-form support and your own in- 
dividual physical needs, several mal- 
adjustments occur simultaneously 
within you all of which combine io- 
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ether to hinder you from doing 
what you want to do in the manner 
and the time in which you want to 
do it. 

When you sit in a slumped posi- 
tion, your shoulders droop, your 
chest sinks, your abdomen bulges, 
your head hangs forward placing 
undue strain on your neck muscles, 
your spine describes the letter C, the 
weight of your body rests on the base 
of your spine, your muscles become 
overtaxed, your nerves tense, your 
bodily organs are unable to function 
normally, your circulation is im- 
paired, your lungs, being cramped. 
cannot provide sufficient oxygen for 
your blood and your brain is denied 
the constant flow of blood which it 
needs. 

Here you have a series of harmful 
factors operating in a succession of 
subtraction each consuming a portion 
of mental and physical energy leav- 
ing a crippled productive force, sus- 
ceptible to danger and incapable of 
eficiently coordinating its faculties 
with the mechanical action of the 
costly and carefully maintained ma- 
chine. 

On the other hand, when you sit 
erect at the height required by your 
physical size on a seating unit de- 
signed and constructed according to 
the requirements of the human body 
and that has been adjusted to pro- 
vide you with eye-level and arm-level 
relationship to your working plane, 
you give the various organs of your 
body the freedom to function which 
they should have, your bodily muscles 
will be given only normal exercise, 
your nerves will be free from tension, 
your blood will circulate freely, your 
brain will be alert and clear, you will 
enjoy continuous comfort, restful re- 
laxation, a happier, more peaceful 
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state of mind, better health and a 
richer, more fruitful accomplishment 
in your daily work. 

The number of machine operations 
in which the operator should not only 
be seated for continuous maximum 
results, but should be PROPERLY 
seated on a stool or chair that ex- 
actly fits his, or her physical require- 
ments, may be too large for detailed 
treatment within the scope of an ar- 
ticle such as this. The following list 

(Turn to page 31) 
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By W. T. CAMERON 
Chief Safety Adviser, Division of Labor Standards 
U. S. Department of Labor 


ine purpose of all safety effort is 
to keep people from getting hurt. 
The effectiveness of safety work is 
measured by the injuries that occur in 
spite of our efforts to prevent them. 
If we know how often accidental in- 
juries occur in any establishment, 
and how serious they are, we have a 
measure of the safety of that establish- 
ment. 

The unit of measure called “fre- 
quency rate” is, as I am sure all 
readers of this column know, “the 
number of lost-time injuries for each 
million man-hours worked.” The 
“severity rate, the number of days 
lost per thousand man-hours worked.” 
Ever since the safety movement be- 
gan and injury rates compiled there 
have been differences of opinion over 
which is the real index of safety ac- 
complishment, the frequency rate or 
the severity rate. Similarly, many 
schemes have been advocated for com- 
bining these two rates into one factor 
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which would in itself serve as in- 
dustry’s safety score. 

However, frequency is still the 
generally accepted indicator, the 
thought being that if the number of 
accidents are reduced, the ratio be- 
tween severe and minor accidents will 
remain unchanged and improvements 
in the severity rate will logically fol- 
low. This is based on the assumption 
that blind chance usually plays a 
greater part in determining the seri- 
ousness of an injury than it does in 
determining how frequently acci- 
dental injuries occur. It is further 
based on the theory that efforts 
should always be to prevent every 
injury—not just the most serious 
ones. So, it seems logical to suppose 
that the downward trend of the fre- 
quency curve would produce a simi- 
lar parallel downward trend in the 
severity curve. 

Recent studies, however, made of 
certain industry groups disclose the 
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startling fact that this long accepted 
theory may be wrong. These studies 
not only show a much less rapid de- 
cine in the severity curve as com- 
pared with the frequency curve, but 
in some cases actually show a rise in 
the severity rate coincident with a fall 
in the frequency rate. In other words, 
through diligent and comprehensive 
safety work, the more simple mishaps 
and minor injuries are being pre- 
vented, but when an accident does 
happen from an unsuspected source, 
it is a severe and disastrous one. 

I wonder if the explanation for this 
reversal is perhaps due to what I 
believe is the erroneous premise of 
many safety men today. This is the 
also generally accepted theory that, 
“eighty-five percent of the accidents 
are due to human causes—only 15 
percent to mechanical causes.” This 
ratio may hold good after every 
known mechanical hazard has been 
diminated, but certainly not before. 
Qld-timers in the safety game who 
are now using the 85-15 ratio have 
long since made the environmental 
conditions of the plant as safe as is 
possible for human ingenuity and in- 
terchange of engineering data to con- 
ceive, 

But what of the new-comer in safety 
work and his application of the 85 
human-15 mechanical theory? “To 
diminate 15 percent of the accidents 
in my plant by mechanical means 
looks awfully expensive as compared 
with the relatively inexpensive educa- 
tional methods needed to eliminate 
the 85 percent of the accidents due 
to human failure.” “T’ll get a lot more 
accident prevention work done for 
my money by concentrating on the 
89 percent.” 

Under a program of this type men 
can be taught to be alert and agile, 
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to step over that hole in the floor, to 
keep their hand out of the unguarded 
saw, and to keep from falling from 
that scaffold without railing or toe- 
board. By high-pressure methods— 
contests, rallies, bonuses and awards 
—an awareness, a safety conscious- 
ness can be developed which will keep 
that frequency curve headed down- 
ward. But when the momentary lapse 
on the part of some worker does 
come and there is an accident, it’s a 
serious one and like as not costs as 
much as all the minor injuries put to- 
gether would have cost, or enough to 
have covered up a good many of the 
danger points by mechanical guards. 

So, don’t be misled by the ficti- 
tious 85-15 ratio of human causes ver- 
sus mechanical causes. There is no 
permanent and sure substitute for 
safety engineering in keeping the se- 
verity rate headed downward. 





A Tough Egg Gets Cooked 





Using a blast burner, research scientist 
W. B. Reed of the American Optical 
Company is shown giving an egg the works 
during experiments made on a new line 
of safety clothing developed by the com- 
pany for industrial workers subjected to 
fire and heat in their work. 
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Inhalation 
sated as "Accidental Injury" 


of Paint Fumes Compen- 


The State of Oklahoma’s Workmen’s 
Compensation Act makes no provision for 
compensation for occupational disease. 
However, in a recent case, it was held that 
a metal worker and upholsterer, who be- 
came sick after being exposed, for short 
periods of time and on an average of four 
times a week, to paint fumes discharged 
from a spray gun used by a fellow em- 
ployee, was entitled to an award for his 
disability. 

The Court held that an injury caused by 
inhalation of vapors, gas or dust may be 
“accidental” within the Workmen’s Com- 
pensation Act, and that in this case the 
facts warranted a finding that the injury 
was “accidental.” Ross et al vs Ross et al 
(Oklahoma) 89 Pac. 2nd 338 (April 1939) 


Death from Lobar Pneumonia Brought 
on by Fractured Pelvis 


On February 22, 1938, the deceased, who 
was a mine worker in good health, was 
caught in a fall of slate. He suffered a 
fracture of the pelvis. It took some 45 min- 
utes to get him out of the mine. He was 
then transferred by car, 52 miles to the 
hospital. There it was found necessary to 
administer ether to reduce the fracture. 
This was done February 24th. On February 
27th, the patient developed pneumonia. He 
died March 3rd. 

The Compensation Commission refused 
an award, holding that the medical testi- 


26 —- 


The trend of litigation on workmen’s health ani 
accident compensation is reflected in these briefs 
of the latest and most representative cases coming 
to trial in the intervals between issues. Familiarity 
with this trend is important to every industrialist, 
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mony showed no causal connection between 
the injury and the pneumonia. The Court 
reversed this ruling, stating: “A causal 
connection between injury sustained by 
employee and employee’s death is estab- 
lished when it is shown that employee has 
received a compensable injury which ma- 
terially aggravates or accelerates a pre: 
existing latent disease which becomes the 
direct and immediate cause of death.” The 
pain and shock, the journey to the hospital, 
the susceptibility to the disease after the 
giving of ether, all lead to the conclusion 
that the pneumonia resulted naturally and 
unavoidably from the accident. Justice vs 
Panther Coal Co., Inc. (Virginia) 2 S.E. 


2nd 333 (April 1939) 


Sufficiency of Notice to Employer of 
Injury to Workman 


The claimant while employed as a packer 
and shipping clerk struck his head on a 
beam. Everything went black for a moment 
but, when his sight returned, he finished 
the particular work he was doing. He felt 
as though there was something in his eye. 
He went to the company’s doctor and told 
him about it, but omitted to tell him he 
had struck his head. The doctor removed 
a foreign body from his eye and told him to 
go home. He did so, and continued to bathe 
his eye with a boric acid solution. This 
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yeatment didn’t help any, and he came 
hack and continued to work. The company’s 
doctor asked him on two occasions how he 
felt, His reply was, “about the same,” but 
nothing further was done for him. About 
two months later he went to an eye spe- 
cialist who found that the blow he had suf- 
fered had caused a retinal detachment of 
hoth eyes, and an operation was advised. 
The claimant was operated on three times, 
but no substantial cure was effected. The 
compensation bureau found the claimant 
industrially blind, and made an award for 
permanent and total disability. The com- 
pany on this appeal contends that it never 
had a sufficient notice of the accident, or of 
the injury for which the award was made. 

The Court in rejecting the Company’s 
contention, stated; “The ‘actual knowledge 
of the occurrence of the injury’ required by 
Work-Compensation statute as the basis 
for holding the employer liable need not 
be knowledge or notice of an accident, and 
need not be first hand, but statute is satis- 
fied if employer has such knowledge of the 
injury as most of us are confined to in the 
daily affairs of life.” General Cable Cor- 
poration vs Levins (New Jersey) 5 Atlantic 
2nd 731 (April 1939) 


Denial of Compensation for Heat- 
stroke Suffered while Slagging Molten 
Metal Held Incorrect 


The Circuit Court denied an award on 
the ground that the death in this case was 
caused by heatstroke, which is a disease, 
and that in Kentucky diseases are not com- 
pensable unless they result naturally and 
directly from a traumatic injury by acci- 
dent. The claimant had been working, 
slagging molten metal which was heated to 
about 2800 degrees Fahrenheit. While 
working the claimant’s face became red and 
blistered. He vomited, had cramps, and had 
to stop work. He was taken home, and died 
the following morning. 

In reversing the lower court, the Court 
of Appeals of Kentucky held that the facts 
showed an “accidental injury.” That on 
principle there was no difference between 
this case where the death was due to com- 
ing in contact with intense heat thrown off 
from the metal, and one in which the death 
was caused by coming in direct contact 
with the molten metal. The Court said that 
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to refuse an award would do violence to 
the spirit and purpose of our compensation 
law which is to be liberally construed to 
carry out its humane and beneficent pur- 
pose in favor of injured employees. Wolfe 
et al vs American Rolling Mill Co. (Ken- 
tucky) 126 S.W. 2nd 835 (March 1939) 


Assault On Foreman By Laid Off 
Employee Brings Compensation 


A punch in the nose was the answer a fore- 
man got when he told an employee he was 
being layed off because work was slowing 
down. The court said, in making an award 
for the disability resulting from the blow, 
that in absence of personal grudge or ill 
feeling, assault on shop foreman by employee 
who was laid off by foreman charged with 
duty of hiring and firing was a danger or 
peril which foreman was exposed to as such, 
and which was reasonably contemplated by 
employer, and therefore “arose out of and 
in course of employment” so as to be com- 
pensable. 

Lest this case have the tendency to induce 
a general fist-swinging campaign against 
foremen, this may be added: In addition to 
the compensation proceeding, the foreman 
brought a common law action for assault 
and recovered a $500.00 judgment against 
the pugnacious employee. 


Adolph v. Breen Iron Works et al. (New 


Jersey) 5 Atlantic (2nd), 310 (March, 
1939) 
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SAFETY AND HEALTH in Arc 
Welding with Proper Ventilation 


As in every industrial operation, common sense and good 
judgment must be exercised in providing good working 
conditions for arc welding operators. 


By E. C. Powers, Lincoln Electric Co. 


HERE has been a_ tremendous 

increase in the use of the arc 
welding process in recent years. To- 
day, it is in use in the production 
of a great many types of metal prod- 
ucts, in construction, and in main- 
tenance of equipment throughout in- 
dustry. As the adoption and use of 
arc welding have increased, ways 
and means of applying the process in 
order to obtain maximum benefits 
receive more and more attention. 


Accompanying efforts to improve 
design and procedure has been a de. 
sire to provide proper working con- 
ditions for those who perform the op. 
eration and assist in its application. 
Thus, as in all industrial processes, 
safety and health in arc welding are 
questions receiving primary consid- 
eration. This is only logical, as well 
as good business, because working 
conditions affect health and safety, 
and health and safety effect efficiency. 


Great advances have been made in the use of arc welding as a construction, fabrication, pro- 
duction and repair method. Comparatively new, with common sense precautions, its hazards 


are eliminated. 
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Part of the general exhaust system may be 
adopted to welding production tables. 


Eye, Head and Body Protection 


In arc welding, as in the case of 
any industrial tool or process, there 
are certain known conditions which, 
if disregarded, may lead to injury. 
The temperature of an electric arc is 
approximately 7000° F.—hot enough 
to boil steel. In addition, the arc 
has a high intensity of ultra violet 
and infra red rays. If these rays 
reach the naked eye from a distance 


Slag of the "bead" is chipped and brushed 
while hot. Necessary clothing to protect eyes 


and limbs should be worn. Lincoln Electric Co. 
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Precautions should be taken to shield nearby 
workmen from the arc welding rays; provide 
protection for inspectors. Lincoln Electric Co. 


of less than 25 feet they produce a 
flash, evidence of which is a power- 
ful burn. The operator in manual 
welding is always within less than 
arm’s length of the arc. His eyes, as 
well as the eyes of his helpers and 
others working within close range 
must be protected with proper head 
shields. These must have welding lens 
which will absorb all objectionable 
rays and at the same time permit a 


Localized exhaust fan and collector units for 
fumes and smoke of the welding operation 
are available. This one features a flexible 
head on a pivoted head. Ruemelin Mfg. Co. 








clear view of the work without tiring 
the eyes. Eye protection is of prime 
importance to every welding opera- 
tor. 

Next to eye protection comes ade- 
quate protection for head and body 
—protection from burns which might 
result from are heat, sparks or flying 
hot metal. Such protective equipment 
includes shields, gloves, leggings, 
sleeves and aprons. The best pro- 
tection for the head and face is a 
shield—sturdily constructed, light in 
weight, leakproof and unaffected by 
sparks of hot metal. Makeshift 
shields never pay and for all prac- 
tical purposes offer no protection at 
all. If the welding is intermittent, the 
operator may find the “hand” shield 
most suitable. If he welds continu- 
ously the head shield should be 
worn, 

For hand protection, the operator 
has a choice of several different types 
of gloves. The operator’s personal 
preference often-times will indicate 
which type is the most comfortable 
and permits easier handling of the 
work. Oil soaked or badly worn 


Exhaust units are available to disperse heavy 
concentrations of the end products of arc 
welding. 








Where production is normally carried on in 
one place, welding benches may be placed 
in booths which, connected with the general 
exhaust system, afford protection of both 


welders and fellow workmen. Propellaire, Inc. 


gloves should not be used, however. 
as they may prove more harmful 
than no protection at all. In con- 
nection with hand protection, men- 
tion should be made of the electrode 
holder. It should be correctly pro- 
portioned to fit the user’s hand, 
should permit ample circulation of 
air through the handle to keep the 
holder cool; and should be of con- 
struction and design which provides 
low-resistance circuit. 

Sleevelets, spats and aprons com- 
plete the clothing necessary for ade: 
quate body protection against injury 
resulting from burns. 


Ventilation 
Adequate ventilation in the work: 
room where arc welding operations 
are being carried on is of prime im- 
portance. As long as the room is 
properly ventilated there is little dan- 
ger from gases and fumes. Are weld: 
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ing in confined places and in rooms 
without adequate ventilation presents 
air moving problems which can be 
handled adequately today with equip- 
ment, available commercially, which 
will clear the atmosphere of any 
smoke, gases, dusts or fumes which 
may be present. When the welding 
of ordinary iron and steel is con- 
ducted in the open or in well-ven- 
tilated rooms there is little or no haz- 
ard to the comfort and health of 
workmen. 

When welding is done on some of 
the non-ferrous metals and alloys, on 
parts that are painted or plated, or 
with coated electrodes an exhaust sys- 
tem should be provided and adequate 
respiratory protection offered the op- 
erator. Particular caution should be 
taken in cases where the material be- 
ing welded is painted with a lead 
paint or lead compound. Until §re- 
cent years, arc welding operators 
working in closed places inside tanks, 
etc., had to “come up” for fresh air. 
Smoke and gases, and the gradual ex- 
haustion of oxygen through burning, 
were discomforting and forced costly 
interruptions to work. If adequate 
care is taken to see that tanks, etc., 
are completely cleaned before the 
welding is begun, and exhaust ven- 
tilation is used, the hazards of weld- 
ing in closed spaces will be greatly 
eliminated or reduced to a minimum. 

The hazards to health in electric 
are welding are encountered mainly 
when the operation is conducted in 
such poorly ventilated and confined 
spaces, Evidence indicates that if 
good ventilation is provided through 
fans, and exhaust ventilation is used 
to remove gases and fumes at the 
point of origin, there is little chance 
that fume concentrations will reach a 
dangerously high level. 
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PROPER POSTURE 


(Continued from page 23) 





suggests a few operations the output 
from which can be stepped up and 
improved in quality if the operator 
is seated at his, or her, individual 
eye-level and arm-level height assur- 
ing a minimum of fatigue and maxi- 
mum production hours. 

Toggle Presses 
Drop Hammers 


Boring Machines 
Drilling 


Machines Embossing 
Hydraulic Presses Presses 
Punch Presses Drill Presses 
Looping Tapping 

Machines Machines 
Table & Bench Threading 

Work Machines 


With the continued advance of in- 
dustrial progress in its many rami- 
fications, it can be said of produc- 
tion executives, and to their credit, 
that they are keeping pace with the 
times in coming to a clear, accurate 
and appreciative realization that 
there is no place in the modern, well 
systemized plant, equipped with up- 
to-date production machines, for in- 


adequate, unsafe, unhealthful,  fa- 
tigue-hastening seating equipment 


that has a contrary effect on quan- 
tity and quality output. 

Just as regular healthy breathing 
continually refreshes the blood with 
needed oxygen and the circulating 
blood stream constantly supplies the 
brain with renewed vigor, so does 
correct posture help your employ- 
ees to conserve their mental and 
physical strength, enable them to do 
more and better work for you, 
strengthen and maintain their morale, 
inspire zest for accomplishment, min- 
imize occupational hazards resulting 
in a greater net return for you. 









N (Continued from into the veins of victims of heat illnex 
SALT page 15) has been used successfully in curing 
—— == the victims condition. : 

Question—In what manner ca 
amount of salt for such workers istwo workmen be encouraged to use sali 
level teaspoons. If salt is furnished in _ tablets? 

tablet form, the ratio should be eight- Answer-—It is suggested that a mod. 
10-grain tablets per gallon of water. ern salt tablet dispenser be placed next 

Question—Is there any danger to to the drinking water source. The dis 
workers in the use of salt with drink- penser should be kept clean and well 
ing water? supplied with tablets. For men work. 

Answer—Various medical authori- ing outdoors pocket-containers should 
ties have stated that no harmful re- be supplied so that each worker will 
sults will arise with the proper use of _ have a supply of tablets at hand. 





salt tablets. Of course, individuals who Question—Is heat illness a seasonal 
are suffering from certain diseases or year round hazard? 
may react unfavorably to the use of Answer—In some industries, such 


salt. However, a normal person, eat- as steel, foundry, textile and refining 
ing proper foods and getting sufficient plants, it is an all-year problem. In 
rest, need have no fear from the use _ others it is an important problem only 


of salt. during the summer months. It is a 
Question—Is salt a curative for hazard at all times where workmen are 
heat fag? subjected to extreme heat which pro- 


Answer—The introduction of salt duces excessive sweating. 
(NSE oe sta ERMINE A RRR i a a Re ee Ne RL 


On Page 10 this plant survey form for the determination of dust exposure was suggested. Each 
operation in each department can be examined and resulting improvement kept up to date. 
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List of Dust Creating Operations in Department ............ccccccccsecscccevers 
Namber of W orenen ix posed tO DUBE :.:o.6-15.516)0/e0:0 6 s0innne coos essauisisinsejecetodene 
INATINOROLs NUMDOTIA IATONOR iis 'dnacd's hie dvd cies wale baend seeweemeteciexenlaee 
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Eye Protection 








against 


Every eye-hazard can be 
guarded against by American Optical 
Eye Protection designed for the special 
conditions involved. 

For impact, there is a complete line of 
spectacle and cup-type goggles headed 
by the Ful-Vue (left), all fitted with the 
extra-tough Super Armorplate Lenses. 
For splashing liquids, there are special 
goggles like the Duralite Chemical (cen- 
ter). And for glare and invisible welding 





Chips ee Liquids ‘ 








Harmful Light 


rays, there are goggles like the Duraweld 
(right), fitted with Calobar or Noviweld 
Lenses, optically ground from glassmade 
under scientific control in the world’s 
leading optical research laboratory. 
Have your neighboring American Opti- 
cal Industrial Representative show you 
how inexpensively every one of your 
workers can be fitted with the best eye- 
protection available. Call the nearest 
branch office today. 


AMERICAN OPTICAL COMPANY 


Manufacturers, for more than 100 years, of products to aid and protect vision. Factories at + 


Southbridge, Mass. In Canada, Consolidated Optical Co., Ltd. Branch offices in all principal 
industrial centers ; 


awe 





Whatever the job—wherever its locatiad 
—today’s best working hat is Skullga 
M.S.A. Skullgards give you the easy a 
fort of an old felt hat with the rug 
head-shielding strength of laminated bay 
lite—sturdy protection against the haz if 






of falls, bumps, blows and jars that a 
occur on any job . . . non-deteriorati 
from the effects of exposure to water, 
or perspiration—non-conductive to ¢ 
tricity, lightweight and well ventilated 


j 
‘ 
/ 

( 

And now, M.S.A. provides new versatil Ww 

for America’s standard work hat . 

specific new convenience as well as p 

tection for Skullgard users who wo 


outdoors in cold weather; for men 
must wear goggles; for welders! 


Study the briefly-described Skullgard 
semblies at left . . . decide which ones 
made for you, and let us arrange to sh 
them to you at your convenience! We 
be glad to do so, without obligation ( 
any kind. - 





MINE SAFETY APPLIANCES ©! 
| Braddock, Thomas & Meade Sts., Pittsburgh’ 
| District Representatives in Principal Citie 

nee ln creme 





